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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


SISYPHUS BEGINS ANEW 

The abolition by the General Assembly of 1933 of the 95 special 
charter districts and of the 1200 or more special tax districts reduced 
at one blow all the best public schools of North Carolina to a dead 
level of mediocrity and put thousands of the most progressive and 
most effective teachers on a starvation basis. Sisyphus-like our best 
schools were thrown back to a new start and forced again to struggle 
up a hill the climbing of which, Heaven knows, has been arduous 
cnough even in fair weather. But to be forced back to a new start 
upward at a time like this is more than doubly difficult. The task 
ahead calls for clear vision, robust courage, and militant faith. We 
must stoutly refuse to believe that North Carolina’s intellectual and 
cultural aspirations can or will be satisfied with such a state of 
affairs—such a skeleton of a school system as it now has. A new 
state-wide educational campaign is in order, and it will be launched 
and fought through to a successful conclusion as conditions improve, 
but the opposition will be stubborn. It will not yield; it will have to 
be overcome by the aroused public conscience of the people of North 
Carolina. It is a task not simply for teachers, but for the whole 
citizenship of the state. 

It will be recalled that when the struggle over schools was on in 
the General Assembly an effort was made to prohibit counties and 
cities from supplementing state funds by means of local taxes. But 
as the legislation abolishing all special taxes for schools previously 
voted was enacted, it did permit counties and city administrative 
units not in default on their obligations to hold special elections to 
determine whether the people were willing to tax themselves to sup- 
plement teachers’ salaries and to extend the school term to nine months. 
Under this provision special elections were called in the summer in 
one county and a dozen city administrative units. And a few places 


even in these times of distress registered anew their faith in the pub- 
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lic school as well as their determination to “carry on.” The City of 
Durham, Southern Pines, Roanoke Rapids, Rocky Mount, North 
Wilkesboro, and Lenoir voted supplements and so constitute a new 
honor roll of North Carolina schools. Durham County, the cities of 
Greensboro, Concord, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Hickory, Shelby, 
and Gastonia were unable to overcome the forces of opposition and 
went down in defeat. 

In the meantime the struggle took on in other communities some 
unlovely aspects. Politics, nepotism, and provincialism all got in 
their work—a deplorable situation! More than one competent teacher 
was dismissed by local committees in order that Uncle Joe’s daughter 
just from college might have a job. Craven County, the City of 
Asheville, and the City of Statesville, according to newspaper reports 
and the testimony of teachers in those systems, when faced with the 
necessity of reducing the teaching force, did so by dismissing non- 
resident teachers and employing only those who were residents of 
the county or city. Such practices will ruin any school system, and 
will reflect discredit upon the state that permits them. 


RURAL SUPERVISION ABOLISHED 


The abolition of rural supervision in North Carolina is a back- 
ward step in education greatly to be deplored. The loss from the 
educational work of so many well trained and competent young 
women who have served the state so well will be sorely felt by the 
teachers whose work will no longer have their stimulating and expert 
direction. A number of our former supervisors have found excel- 
lent positions in other states. Some have gone to positions in teach- 
ers colleges, and others have gone back to classroom teaching. We 
are informed that in two or three instances the services of the super- 
visors have been retained through local arrangements. It is a de- 
plorable fact that in so many instances this phase of educational 
work is looked upon by so many citizens as a superfluous effort, an 
unnecessary expense, quite extraneous to good teaching. But those 
who understand know better and appreciate the effective work of 
the skilled supervisor. The lives of pupils and teachers alike have 
been enriched by their services. 
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LATHAM’S RESIGNATION 


“It is much more important that the welfare of the children be 
taken care of than that I have a job.” Thus spoke R. H. Latham on 
tendering his resignation after twenty-three years’ service as super- 
intendent of the Winston-Salem Schools. Later he remarked to a 
friend, “I don’t want the memory of a fight after a glorious time for 
twenty-three years.” On hearing of Mr. Latham’s resignation, Dr. 
Frank P. Graham, President of the University of North Carolina, 
appraised his services in the following appreciation: “His services to 
youth and public education invaluable to Winston-Salem and North 
Carolina. His high standards deeply appreciated at the University of 
North Carolina where his graduates stand among the first. His fight 
for public education in a dark time will be gratefully remembered by 
the people of the state.” 

Mr. Latham was easily one of the ablest superintendents in the 
southern states, and his resignation is deeply regretted by the educa- 
tional forces of North Carolina. A staunch fighter in the cause of 
public education, courageous and outspoken, he has taken a prom- 
inent part in the battle for better schools for all the children, for 
better teachers, and for decent salaries. By his works he has demon- 
strated the faith that is in him. He has taken a prominent part in 
the affairs of the North Carolina Education Association and served 
as president of the association. No more convincing evidence could 
be cited as to his constructive ability and leadership than definite 
facts and figures showing something of the progress and develop- 
ment of the Winston-Salem Schools under his administration. 


The following facts are illustrative : 


1910-11 1932-’33 
NNR 265 oss vcs edad teaswewah teas wee 1,762 9,693 
SEL a A ER REE Pes ite aE ee 1,388 6,093 
NUIT EIN Ge i ON ag Se de ee eae 3,150 15,786 
High School Enrollment—white ..................-. 202 2,801 
High School Enrollment—negro ...................- 27 1,310 
High School Enrollment—Total .................... 229 4,111 
Percentage of Total Enrollment in 
Bn IE a wig sd chcyacrcninsewenkenas 11% 29% 
Percentage of Total Enrollment in 
i eI oo eae day a ciara ak aa chee eit 3% 21% 
No. School Buildings—white ...................200- 4 12 
No. School Buildings—negro ....................00- 2 5 
No. School Buildings—Total .................0c000- 6 17 


Value of Buildings, Grounds and 
PIED. cdi cde vcaccddncuvesndacakenenna $140,000 $4,000,000 
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Value of Buildings, Grounds and 

Equipment—negro 1,250,000 
Value of Buildings, Grounds and 

Equipment—Total 5,250,000 
Playgrounds, Acres—white 268 
Playgrounds, Acres—negro 42 
Playgrounds, Acres—Total 310 
No. Teachers—white 5 276 
No. Teachers—negro 155 
No. Teachers—Total 431 
School Budget (not including capital outlay 

and debt service) $ 55,800 $592,000 


The top figures were reached in 1929-’30 when the budget was 
$792,000. 

Every school building now in use for instruction has been erected 
since 1910. (The only building erected before 1910 now standing is 
the old West End Building erected by Dr. Calvin H. Wiley in 1883, 
now used for administration.) Since Latham went to Winston- 
Salem in 1910, seven bond issues approximating $5,000,000 have been 
voted for new buildings, grounds and equipment. To enumerate the 
numerous progressive policies inaugurated by Mr. Latham would run 
this statement to too great length. Suffice it to say, that during his 
administration he carried forward the educational work of the com- 
munity on every frontier until the Winston-Salem school system was 
equalled by few and surpassed perhaps by none in the southern states 
in a community of the size of Winston-Salem. 

To see so excellent a system reduced to mediocrity was a little 
more than he could view with complacency. And so, when the elec- 
tion for a supplementary tax failed in August, he tendered his resig- 
nation rather than jeopardize the interests of the children by con- 
tinuing the fight. Shortly thereafter he was made lecturer in educa- 
tion in Duke University. 

The Winston-Salem Journal attributed Mr. Latham’s resignation 
to local political influences aroused because of the part he had taken 
during the recent meeting of the General Assembly, as chairman of 
the North Carolina Education Association’s Legislative Committee, 
in opposing the drastic reduction in teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Latham’s hosts of friends and professional associates will be 
pleased to know that he is to remain in North Carolina. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER-WORKERS 


A. Monroe Stowe, Px.D. 


Professor of Education, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 


OR A QUARTER of a century orators at teachers’ conventions 
have been endeavoring to convince American high school teach- 


ers that high school teaching is a profession. Recent events affecting 


the financial support of high schools, however, indicate that repre- 
sentatives of the public regard high school teachers not as members 
of a profession but as workers. In some sections of our country 
teacher-workers in our high schools are not receiving as favorable 
consideration from the representatives of the public as are road- 
workers upon our highways or industrial workers in our factories, 
either from the point of view of wages or from the point of view 
of the length of the working-week in terms of working-hours. In 
the light of what has happened, our high school teachers cannot be 
criticized either for listening to “deeds which speak louder than 
words” or for accepting for the time being the decision of repre- 
sentatives of the public with respect to their status as workers, 

High school teachers, however, are handicapped in any efforts 
they may make to obtain fair treatment as workers by the fact that 
the public tends to think of their pay in terms of money received 
monthly. The fact that these monthly wages continue for but eight 
or nine of the twelve months through which the teacher must live is 
too frequently ignored by the public. What would be a living monthly 
wage if earned twelve months in a year becomes pitiably inadequate 
when received for but eight or nine of the twelve months. Were 
there other seasonal occupations to which the poorly paid teacher- 
worker might turn in her months of enforced unemployment, the 
situation would not be so serious for thousands of high school teach- 
ers. The public, if it is to be counted upon to remedy matters, must 
be taught to think of teachers’ remuneration in terms of annual sal- 
aries sufficient to cover expenditures necessary to maintain standards 
of living essential to the accomplishment of the type of work ex- 
pected of high school teachers. 

A second handicap which will be experienced by teacher-workers 
struggling for fair treatment at the hands of representatives of the 
public is the misconceptions of the public with respect to the length 
of the teachers’ working week in terms of working hours. The 
average citizen believes that high school teachers work from twenty- 
five to thirty hours a week and that consequently they are receiving 
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good hourly rates for what they do. The explanation of the mistake 
lies in the fact that a large part of the teacher’s work is carried on 
outside of “school hours” and away from the school building. Were 
teachers, superintendents, and boards of education to place a ban 
upon “homework” by teachers and to agree that all of the work of 
all teachers will in the future be done in the school buildings, ap- 
propriations for coal and electricity would have to be materially in- 
creased, but the public would be disillusioned with respect to the 
“short hours” of high school teachers. 

But how many hours a week do high school teachers actually 
work? Nobody seems to know. While teachers and their friends 
might attempt to answer the question with guesses, there are no 
reliable data which can be submitted in support of the guesses. Yet 
the question is one which must be asked and answered, if teacher- 
workers are to obtain relief from unfair working hours. The data 
needed in order to answer the question with respect to the teachers 
ef any community, county, or state, can be obtained if the teachers 
concerned agree to codperate in keeping and filing accurate records 
of the time spent in the various aspects of their work for a typical 
month. If a uniform recording blank is used, it will greatly facilitate 
the checking and handling of data which might be done by commit- 
tees of teachers. Were such data to be obtained and organized by 
committees of teachers, high school teacher-workers would then have 
reliable information as to what, if any, extent teacher-workers are 
being required by the nature of their work and the duties imposed 
upon them to work beyond the thirty-five to forty hours per week 
expected of workers in other fields. 

There is no doubt that many high school teachers are being over- 
worked as well as underpaid. To the extent that underpay is being 
caused by a surplus of teachers, it can be remedied by requiring one 
or more years of graduate professional training for certification to 
teach in high schools and thus reducing the supply of teachers. No 
steps toward reducing overwork, however, can be intelligently taken 
until the facts with respect to its location and extent are available. 
These facts can be obtained through teacher-time-distribution sur- 
veys and such surveys can be conducted most satisfactorily only with 
the codperation of the teachers concerned. Through such codpera- 
tion, however, teachers can obtain the facts which they feel should 
be brought to the attention of the public. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
IN RUSSIA 


EUGENE SPENDIAROFF 
University of Leningrad, 
Leningrad, Russia 


N PRE-REVOLUTIONARY Russia modern languages were 
| principally taught in the public and private schools of the second- 
ary school system. 

The leading type of the middle school was the classical “gym- 
nasium” where two modern foreign languages were taught, usually 
German or French, 

The study of modern languages usually began in grade II at the 
age of eleven or twelve and continued throughout the course till 
grade VIII, at an average of two or three periods a week. 

Thus before entering the university or any other higher school, 
the Russian student had usually had six or seven years of modern 
languages in the middle school in addition to a thorough grounding 
in Latin (if he graduated from a “gymnasium”). 

There were besides many other opportunities of acquiring a 
knowledge of modern languages outside of school, usually by means 
of native tutors, teachers and governesses who were greatly respon- 
sible for the then current prejudices abroad that the Russians were 
exceptionally good linguists. 

The aforementioned fact probably accounts for the insignificant 
part modern languages played in the university course, being treated 
as a secondary subject and a by-issue in the pre-revolutionary col- 
lege curricula. 

Anyhow, the old Russian secondary school, in spite of the obso- 
lete grammar-translation method used, nevertheless succeeded in 
arming the college undergraduate with a passive working knowledge 
of two modern languages; in other words, it usually attained to the 
reading objective. 

Three principal factors largely contributed to this fair measure of 
success: comparatively high general intelligence and mental equip- 


ment of the student, better knowledge of formal grammar in his 


mother tongue and the linguistic background provided by the study 
of Latin. 
None of these factors is in operation now. 


In the Soviet schools modern language instruction is introduced 
S ? 
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in all the grades of the secondary school system (grades IV, V, VI, 
VII and VIII). 

Grades I-IV inclusive bridge the gap, as it were, between the 
elementary and secondary school proper and correspond more or less 
to the American junior high school. 

The study of modern languages begins in the fourth grade at 
the age of ten or eleven and continues throughout the middle school 
course through grade VIII, at an average of two periods a week. 

One of the three languages is taught: either English or German 
or French, the choice usually depending on the school management. 

The enrollment in English and German is large and fairly equally 
distributed, French being comparatively little taught. From this 
academic year the ninth grade is added to the middle school course in 
view of the inadequate preparation of the pupils of the middle school 
and large percentage of failures in the examinations. 

Thus the Russian student of today is supposed to have studied at 
least one modern foreign language for five or six years before enter- 
ing college or any other higher school. The Soviet Government and 


the Party are paying great attention to the study of languages as one 
could gather from the school syllabuses and Party decisions.! 


The latest middle school syllabus of 1933 sets up as immediate 
instrumental objectives of modern language teaching: (a) the ability 
to read and (b) understand the language when spoken. Ultimate 
objectives are: (a) ability to communicate orally simple wants in 
the foreign language and (b) ability to write a simple-worded letter 
in the foreign language. 

Notwithstanding these comparatively modest requirements, even 
the principal instrumental objective, i.e., the ability to read with 
understanding an easy text in a foreign language is rarely attained 
under the present conditions of teaching, and the student entering 
the higher school has as a rule to start the language anew. 

There are many causes of this deplorable state of things, most of 
them out of the power of the teacher to correct as they principally 
reside in administrative conditions and in the pupil. 

The present writer has repeatedly pointed them out in the local 
press and at the teachers’ conferences, but so far no steps seem to 
have been taken to redress the present situation. 

Among the principal causes of failure the following may be 
mentioned : 


' The latest decision of the Party to this effect of August 25th, 1932, which led to the 
subsequent introduction of examinations. 
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A. ExTerNaL Causes? 

(1) Total lack of adequately graded primers and readers based 
on vocabulary and idiom counts. 

The book-market is flooded with reading matter dealing prin- 
cipally with political or technical subjects of no linguistic or cultural 
value. 

To quote from J. D. Deihl:* .. . “what is needed . . . is a large 
quantity of very simple yet idiomatically correct reading matter.” 

(2) What textbooks are actually in use are available in abso- 
Iutely inadequate number of copies which not only hampers class 
work but practically precludes home assignments especially in mid- 
dle school grades. 

(3) Classes are too large and heterogeneous. 

(4) The teacher’s weekly load is too heavy for effective work. 
Cases are not infrequent when the teachers give eleven or twelve 
lessons a day. 

B. INTERNAL CAUSES 

(1) Comparatively low general intelligence of the student and 
the resulting inability to appreciate broad cultural values outside the 
narrow field of party politics. 

(2) Inadequate knowledge of formal grammar in his mother 
tongue. 

(3) Lack of linguistic background provided by the study of 
Latin. Latin has been included in the university curriculum only this 
year, but the fact does not evidently relieve the language difficulties 
of middle school students. 

From the above enumeration one may conclude with a fair degree 
of certainty that the teacher failure and inadequate methods em- 
ployed although, no doubt, present are not as a rule to be consid- 
ered among the principal causes of low efficiency of teaching meas- 
ured in the terms of student achievement. 

This is borne out by the comparison with the student achieve- 
ment of the old Russian secondary school as shown at the beginning 
of the present article. 

The Soviet modern language teacher is, as a rule, very enthusi- 
astic, sufficiently well qualified for his task and he certainly uses a 
better method than his pre-revolutionary colleague. 

2Some of the causes of failure mentioned correspond with Professor Coleman’s enu- 
che ‘pescado of cneutictsion Inte axtarell and. tntereal & ast checve Uflewel, ao Ge 
present writer considers the questions of objectives, method and content of course as ex- 
ternal and not internal causes of failure, limiting the latter exclusively to those residing in 
the teacher and pupil as the sole subjective factors of the pedagogical process. (See Mod. 


Lang. Journal, Vol. XIII, N. 2, 1928). 
* Quoted in R. Cole’s ‘““Modern Languages and their Teaching,” p. 203. 
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Still, as is shown, the immediate instrumental objectives set forth 
in middle school and college are not as a rule attained and the pupil 
rarely advances beyond the deciphering stage. 

It is evident then that the principal causes of failures center 
round the defects of organization and administration (external 
causes) on the one hand and in the inadequacy of pupil preparation 
(internal causes) on the other. 

This factual evidence could no doubt be corroborated by the 
quantitative research if it were at all carried on in connection with 
modern language teaching in the U. S. S. R. 

The method of teaching modern languages generally used is the 
modified Direct or Eclectic method with a greater or lesser stress 
on Phonetics which in itself, as has been said, constitutes a decided 
advance as compared with the Grammar-translation method of the 
old Russian modern language teacher. 

As regards teacher training there are modern language depart- 
ments or faculties at the so-called “Pedagogical Institutes” (Teach- 
ers’ Colleges) or at the universities. 

Such departments exist in Leningrad and Moscow and in some 
other provincial centres. Besides being trained in the language they 
intend to teach, the prospective teachers in these institutions have to 
go through a course of study in general and educational psychology, 
pedagogy, etc. 

There are also so-called “State Courses of Modern Languages” 
in Leningrad, Moscow, and in some other towns where students of 
modern languages can qualify as teachers after three or four years 
of study and receive a corresponding certificate. 

There are no professional organizations of modern language 
teachers in the U. S. S. R., the majority of the latter belonging to 
the so-called “Professional Union of Educational Workers.” 

Neither are there any professional periodicals except those deal- 
ing with general educational subjects. 

The possibility of study abroad or of coming into contact with 
the natives of those countries whose language is being taught with a 
view to improving one’s speaking knowledge is as a rule out of the 
reach of Soviet modern language teacher. 

This lack of real foreign atmosphere (natural or artificial) con- 
stitutes a serious draw-back in modern language instruction in the 
U.S. S. R. and is felt both by the teacher and by the pupil.* 


* Had it not been for the fact that the majority of competent modern language teachers 
coming from the old “intelligentzia’” had already acquired their knowledge of languages in 
the pre-revolutionary days, the present lack of foreign atmosphere would, no doubt, have 
proved fatal to the whole cause of modern language teaching in the U. S. S. R 
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The American reader may probably be interested to know that 
there are in Leningrad and Moscow, as well as in some other indus- 
trial centers, Anglo-American schools for the children of the Amer- 
ican and English specialists employed by the Soviet Government 
here. Russian is taught in those schools as a foreign language. 

The present writer has already had occasion to point out that 
Professor West's theory could be successfully applied in the schools 
of “National Minorities” in the U. S. S. R. as the surroundings in 
that case are somewhat similar to those in India.® 

The same considerations hold good with regard to the Anglo- 
American schools here where the necessary foreign background is 
already provided. 

As to the regular Russian schools the reading method is doomed 
to failure there through reasons already gone into above. 

In conclusion we can’t help remembering Henry Sweet’s prog- 
nosis of modern language situation in Russia made in his “Practical 
Study of Languages,” pp. 82-83: 

“Foreigners who have lived long in the interior of Russia have 
often assured me that the Russians as a rule do not speak foreign 


languages better than other nations. . . . We may safely prophesy 


that as the national life of the Russians develop, they will become 
worse and worse linguists.” 

The foreigners were right as the present survey shows. The 
famous Russian aptitude for learning languages had been doubtless 
greatly exaggerated in the past merely because it was measured in 
terms of the linguistic accomplishments of the old Russian cosmo- 
politan “‘intelligentzia.” 

As to Henry Sweet’s prophecy, it has not come true, as “the de- 
velopment of national life” hardly ever interferes with modern lan- 
guage achievement which does not evidently depend on national 
aptitude (if such a thing exists at all) but rather upon the proper 
organization and administration as is clearly shown upon the recent 
progress of modern language instruction in the United States and 
Canada. 


®See M. L. J., Vol. XVI, N. 6, 1932. 
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READING AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Juanita McDouca.tp 
State Department of Public Instruction 


HAT TYPES of reading work may we offer each child at 
We ain he will succeed, gain self-confidence, self-respect, a 
sense of the social value of the reading tool to himself and to the com- 
munity? By what experiences may we encourage cheerful, per- 
sistent, joyous effort toward reading mastery? These are vital ques- 
tions to every teacher of every grade, for it is a recognized fact that 
mental health is based on successful achievement. 

Successful achievement is largely based on the physical, mental, 
«motional and social equipment of the individual. In our previous 
discussion we gave attention to the physical aspects of the reading 
program. At this point we shall consider a few truths concerning 
the mental, emotional and social phases. We shall take these up 
simply, from the standpoint of the happiness of the child. We must 
provide against his experiencing constant failure and discourage- 
ment, because reading is technically too different or outside of his 
experience. Each teacher must plan such a program as will effect for 
each child success in this type of school activity. 

On the basis of intellectual achievement readers have been classi- 
fied according to these levels: 

(1) The child who reads rapidly and comprehends rapidly 

(2) The child who reads slowly and comprehendingly 

(3) The child who reads slowly but does not comprehend 

(4) The child who reads rapidly but does not comprehend 

(5) The child who cannot read at all 


These indicate the range of reading individual differences, These 
differences will be increased if teacher and pupil effort enter into the 
picture. A surprisingly large number of teachers I have observed 
fail to distinguish between those differences which arise from natural 


ability and those from differences in effort. Yet this is one factor 
of which the teacher should never lose sight. 
Only classroom teachers and trained supervisors can easily de- 


tect these natural groups and the causes for this grouping. For 
purposes of this discussion the first two groups are negligible as they 
will learn to read whether they are taught or not. We shall also 
eliminate from consideration those who are below normal mentally. 

The first cause of mental reading difficulties is that of limited 
social experience which we touched upon in the last paper in con- 
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nection with certain illustrations. With this in mind let us at this 
time consider and evaluate observable evidences of teaching technique 
used by teachers in different classrooms observed throughout the 
state. 

CLASSROOM, PuPILS AND TEACHER A 


The blackboard and bulletin boards are empty. No signs or 
direction cards are to be seen; there are no books or pictures, no 
tables, only a few copied drawings or cut-outs on the board ; window- 
shades are frayed, blowing in the breezes; the room is unnecessarily 
dark. The teacher says, “Read next, John, Mary, etc.” Children 
lack purpose, struggle with words ; there is much word-calling. Often 
boredom, indifference or tenseness may be seen in pupils. 


CLAssrooM, PupiILs AND TEACHER B 


In this situation the teacher promotes such experiences as reading 
poetry beyond the child’s experiences, having child to read books too 
highly graded, learning the combinations and poetry by rote, playing 
such games as “Hot and Cold” to help child in mastering reading 
difficulties, ““Making Children Get to Work,” and awarding stars 
for making a given score. There is apparently no provision for 
silent reading and no evidence of reading except at the prescribed 
reading period. The teacher’s method of securing responses is made 
monotonous by such practices as calling on pupils in turn, by scold- 
ing or commending in the same way. 


CLAssrooM, PuPILS AND TEACHERS 


The general set-up is between B and D. The teacher makes 
occasional checks on bright child and none for child who reads un- 
comprehendingly—does not even use checks supplied in texts. Chil- 
dren do not manifest enthusiasm for reading activities, cannot see 
small differences in words, often vocalize, use body movements in 
reading, have many eye pauses per line. 


CLAssroom, PupILs AND TEACHER D 


In this situation there is provision for such opportunities as a 
reading corner or shelf of several choices of books ranging through 
about five grades in ability to which children may repair without sug- 
gestion when ready. Children are free to use blackboard, crayons, 
books and specimens. Many collections and maps are in evidence. 
Thought-getting or problem-solving are used as a motive. Children 
like to work, are interested, and can read. 
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CLAssrRooM, PUPILS AND TEACHER E 


Bulletin boards are a source of information. Pictures of chil- 
dren’s activities reflect their own work and masterpieces. Printed 
bulletins and many books of beautiful covering and interests as 
broad as the child’s world are found in use or in orderly arrange- 
ment on shelves and tables. Printed signs and directions when 
needed are simply and neatly done. Teacher writes letters, stories, 
etc., at children’s dictation or children may write these individually. 
Differences are met by extensive reading in the case of the superior 
reader and special drill on easy material in case of the slow 
reader. Children are up to standard without appearing to spend too 
much time on reading. In situations normally calling for reading, 
techniques and attitudes, as observed in performance, may be of the 
following types: 

(a) Correct labeling of a series of pictures 

(b) Printing correctly a short story 

(c) Reporting on a news item read 

(d) Teacher approval of children who read “like talking” 

(e) Continuous and sincere effort 

(f) Children bringing pictures, books, and magazines 

(g) Children attacking new words independently 

(h) Variety in checks and tests used by teacher and pupils 

(i) Intelligent teacher use of manuals and texts 

(j) Scales of progress for the different pupils 

(k) Children know value of having a large sight vocabulary 


Regarding these five teachers and the environment which always 
reflects in a degree the personality and efficiency of the teacher, we 
may say that Teacher A fails to appreciate the value of social ex- 
periences as a background for developing skills and attitudes in read- 
ing. Teacher B recognizes the need for such experience but is 
unfortunate in the choice of the experimental materials for the level 
which she is teaching. She needs to observe more carefully the 
child’s achievement and way of learning. Teacher C is an average 
person who half-way sees and does. Teacher D understands the 
kinds of experiences necessary to provide a background for giving 
meaning to the mastery of essential skills; but is not adept herself in 
developing these techniques of economical learning. Teacher E does 
effect an environment where children can normally grow into happy, 
wholesome reading attitudes and skills which lead to useful and 
enjoyable work and leisure activities. 
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SCHOOL DAYS 
(Editorial from The Raleigh News and Observer, September 5, 1933) 
With the beginning of September also begins the return of the 
children of America to school. This year 300,000 more school chil- 
dren than last year will be taught by fifteen thousand fewer teachers. 


Not at any other time in recent years has public education faced such 


a crisis as at this time when General Hugh S. Johnson says the nation 


may be “out of this depression before the snow flies.” 

The nation may be but the schools will not. In fact it is the 
opinion of Belmont Farley of the National Education Association 
that “the schools have more to fight than the economic crisis. Op- 
ponents of free education have become so vocal in their demands that 
parents pay at least for high school education that the people of the 
country may be compelled to a definite decision soon.” 

Undoubtedly there has been more than the mere wish for tem- 
porary economy in the attacks which have been made on public 
education in America. Under the name of economy in some sections 
the schools have been all but destroyed even where they have not been 
actually closed. More and more has been said not merely in favor 
of temporary economies but against the policy of public support of 


anything above the rudiments of education. 


(Continued on page 248) 
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IF TEACHERS FELT FREE TO SPEAK;* 


AN OPEN LETTER TO ANY INCOMING PRINCIPAL 
Sir: 

As is always the case when a change in administration is made, we teachers 
have learned of your appointment as our school head next year with feelings 
of mingled interest and anxiety. 

We know that there are certain things that you have a right to expect 
of us—punctuality, willingness to work hard, attention to our classroom duties, 
acceptance of our share of responsibility in other school activities, obedience 
to reasonable requests, ready co-operation in your plans and designs for the 
school, and as skillful teaching of our subjects or grades as we are capable of 
giving under the conditions and with the materials furnished us. These ser- 





vices we expect to render to the best of our ability, not because of loyalty to 
any principal but because we owe them to the children entrusted to us. We 
are teachers; to render such service and to give such loyalty in the cause of 
child welfare is the duty of our profession. 

But we also know that the principal placed over us has it in his power 
to make our daily task either a glorious adventure or a dull, perfunctory, nay, 
even an absolutely unbearable grind that can drive us to the depths of despair. 
We can “go on from strength to strength,” cheered by an encouraging leader 
and by the improvement we perceive as the days pass by; we can aimlessly 
mark time through lack of an integrating force; we may even slip back- 
ward as a school in spite of our struggles to stem the tide as individuals. 
Which of these things we do depends in part upon our own actions, but more 
largely upon the type of leadership that guides or restricts them. Unorganized 
and unassisted, our efforts except so far as we can exert upon pupils the 
influence of personal friendship, are felt barely beyond our classroom doors; 
united, they far transcend the outermost boundaries of the school and reach 
out through the whole community. 

Our anxiety therefore is great concerning your personality and your ability 
as a leader. Especially are we asking ourselves these questions, which are 
not answerable by words, but only by the way in which you may live and work 
among us in days to come: 

1. Are you large enough to form a clear vision of what this school could 
be, and of what it might mean to our community, if properly developed ? 

2. Have you the quality of leadership that will make us enthusiastic sharers 
of, and workers toward, that vision as the goal of our united efforts? Will 
you have faith in us? 

3. Are you approachable, sympathetic, friendly, drawing your teachers 
to you, creating in them a spirit of personal affection and lifting them with 
you to a higher level of service, or are you formal, secretive, repellent, per- 
haps domineering, seeking to rise through holding down your subordinates? 

4. Are you one who takes his teachers into his confidence, seeking their 
counsel and suggestion, giving them a part and a pride in shaping and up- 

* This letter is reproduced at the request of several school superintendents who made 
good use of it when it appeared last year and who wish to make use of it again. It was 


written by Dr. Carleton E, Preston and was published in THe Hicu Scuoor Journat for 
October, 1932.—Editor. 
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building the school, or do you consider yourself above receiving such counsel, 
resenting or discouraging any plan that you do not yourself initiate? 

5. Are you a capable organizer, who will so routinize the mechanical as- 
pects of school life that the minds of teachers and pupils alike will be free 
to deal with the more important things in education, and who will, through 
wise management, establish within the building the best conditions for learn- 
ing and teaching that the school plant can provide? 

6. Are you broad-minded enough to include in your program the develop- 
ment of the whole child, physically and socially as well as morally and men- 
tally? 

7. Do you realize the importance of general morale as it affects the 
happiness and the efficiency of both teachers and pupils? 

8. Do you put the welfare of children first in your thought for the school— 
above subjects, physical equipment, time schedule, records, and all other ad- 
ministrative matters? 

9. Do you realize the importance of securing, or of maintaining, the 
interest and goodwill of the community, both as a support to the school itself 
and as a factor in wider community service? 

10. How far can we rely on you to stand squarely and solidly behind us in 
support when, in the line of duty, we encounter cases whose settlement requires 
an authority greater than our own? 

The manner in which you answer these questions through your official acts 
means more to us and to the school in which we serve, than we can readily 
express. As in duty bound, we are prepared to give to you, to our fellow- 
teachers, and to our children the best service you will let us give, in as 
cheerful and buoyant a spirit as you will lead us in creating. At present we 
cannot tell how cheerful and buoyant that spirit is to be; it depends so largely 
on you. Therefore, beyond engaging to do our duty faithfully by our pupils 
as we see it, and to follow your directions so. long as we believe them not to 
be out of accord with that duty, we can at this time make no promises. /n- 
spired work comes only through confidence in a leader. That confidence in 
you, so all-important to our success together, we teachers cannot have until 
we have made trial of your leadership. It is rather your splendid opportunity 
to earn it. We cannot extend it to you on command, for it springs not from 
the head but from the heart, and as a rule grows but slowly. It is our great 
hope that you may prove to be one who thus can earn it in large measure—a 
friend to be trusted, and a leader whose guidance may lift our work to 
heights where teaching becomes a real privilege and a joy; so will you make 
us glad that you have come among us. 


Respectfully yours, 
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The English Column 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 








THE PROBLEM OF ORAL ENGLISH 
TEACHING SPEECH 

N RECENT years the idea that children in school need to be 
I taught to speak as well as to write has come to be pretty generally 
accepted throughout the country. Oral composition or oral English 
appears prominently in nearly every English course of study and in 
every book on the teaching of English. In many school systems there 
are specialists known variously as teachers of speech or of oral Eng- 
lish or of elocution. In others this work is done, if done at all, by the 
regular teacher of English. Special teachers of speech, unfortunately, 
often take the attitude that good speech cannot be taught except by 
highly trained specialists; and too often regular English teachers, 
quite willing to be relieved of work of this kind, are very ready to 
concur in this opinion. 


For many good reasons, which I cannot now take time to discuss, 


I think it will become clear to the disinterested observer that every 
high school teacher of English ought to be a good teacher of oral 
English. But it is quite evident that many teachers of English are 
not now qualified to do the technical part of this work. What they 
need, to be sure, is a thorough course in phonetics; but it is impos- 
sible for most of them to take such courses, for few colleges and not 
many universities offer them. 


In this situation what is the teacher who wishes to learn enough 
about phonetics to enable him to correct the ordinary speech faults 
of his pupils to do? He can, of course, study books on phonetics by 
himself. This, however, may not be so easy as it seems. The lan- 
guage of many of these books is highly technical ; it is necessary for 
the reader to master the international phonetic alphabet or some new 
individual alphabet in order to understand most of them; and many 
teachers with only a minor interest in speech work will not have 
patience to give the subject the necessary time or thought. They can 
get much of what they need, however, in such an elementary treat- 
ment of the subject as that in Chapter I of W. P. Smith’s Oral Eng- 
lish for Secondary Schools or in Birmingham and Krapp’s First 
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Lessons in Speech Improvement, or in the section on Phonetic Prin- 
ciples in Webster’s New International Dictionary. 

Even without anything like a thorough study of phonetics teachers 
may accomplish a good deal in correcting speech faults if they will 
learn to do certain things. First they should learn thoroughly and 
teach their pupils the ordinary diacritical marks given at the top or 
bottom of the page in every dictionary. Incredible as it may seem, 
the great majority of university seniors preparing to teach English 
and a great many teachers taking summer courses in universities do 
not know these marks and consequently have to look them up every 
time they go to the dictionary for the pronunciation of a word. The 
amount of time lost in this way is disheartening to contemplate. Any 
one could learn the ordinary diacritical marks thoroughly in half an 
hour. 

In the next place the teacher should learn to listen accurately to 
the sounds of his own voice and the voices of others, and thus become 
able to discriminate keenly between sounds and to detect the elements 
of composite sounds. And finally by frequent use of a mirror and 
by concentration of mind on the feeling of different vocal organs he 


ought to learn a great deal about how the sounds of English speech 


are produced. 

He should, of course, know the following simple facts—so 
elementary that I should not think of mentioning them were it not 
for the fact that many prospective teachers of English seem to be 
quite ignorant of them. 

Many, perhaps most, of the sounds of our speech originate in 
the vibration of the vocal chords in the larynx, but these sounds as 
they leave the larynx differ from one another only in pitch and 
loudness. All the other almost infinite variations in human speech 
are produced by other organs—the throat, the pharynx, the soft 
palate, the hard palate, the tongue, the mouth, the teeth, the lips, the 
nasal passages—known as organs of articulation. Sounds originating 
in the vocal chords are called voiced sounds. If they pass out with 
little or no obstruction, they are called vowels or tonics. If they are 
considerably obstructed, they are called voiced consonants or sub- 
tonics. Other sounds do not originate in the vocal chords, but are 
made entirely by the breath as it is obstructed by the other vocal 
organs. Such sounds are called voiceless or breathed (bretht) con- 
sonants. 

These facts give rise to the following tabulation of sounds. More 
detailed tabulations will be found in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. 
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VOWELS oR TONICS CoNSONANTS 
VoIcep VOICELESS 
(Subtonic) ( Atonic) 
p 
f 
wh 
t 
ch 


th (with) th (thin) 
sh 
k 


h 


sometimes 


It will be observed that in this table most of the voiced consonants 
have opposite them corresponding breathed consonants. That means, 
for instance, that b and p are formed exactly in the same way so far 
as the organs of articulation are concerned, the only difference being 
that p is made by the breath only and b is voiced. So with wv and f, 
d and ¢, etc. If one has any difficulty in recognizing the difference 
between voiced and voiceless consonants, he should pronounce them 
aloud, first reading down the columns, and then reading the sounds 
in pairs—b, p, etc. If when doing this, one places his thumb and 
forefinger on his larynx, he will feel a vibration when the voiced 
sound is made. 

In the next issue some common speech faults and methods of 
overcoming them will be discussed. 


(To be continued ) 


ZOOK BECOMES UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 

The appointment of Dr. George F. Zook as United States Com- 
missioner of Education to succeed Dr. William John Cooper, who re- 
signed in July to accept a professorship in Educational Administration 
in George Washington University, was hailed with great satisfaction 
hy the educators of the nation. Dr. Zook was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, his native state, and at Cornell. He was a pro- 
fessor at Pennsylvania State College in 1920 when he became chief 
of the division of higher education in the United States Bureau of 
Education. In 1925 he became President of the University of Akron 
(Ohio), a position he occupied with distinction until called to the 


United States Commissionership in July. 
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ORCHID HUNTING IN GUILFORD 
COUNTY* 
LANE BARKSDALE 


Greensboro Senior High School 


Pepe COUNTY is void of jungle growth, tropical fever, 
hostile savages, and wild beast and thus does not present a 
perilous orchid hunting ground at all. This fact has been a perennial 
disappointment to me, for ever since I first saw the common hot- 
house Cattleya I have regretted that my family did not settle down in 
some tropical jungle rather than in the city of Greensboro. There- 
fore, though my ambition has been to hunt great spiked orchids in 
Borneo, Sumatra, South America, and even Panama—lI have had to 
confine myself to the few but richly interesting orchid trails of North 
Carolina. 

It is only natural that the first orchid that I should come to know 
should be the most generally known of all native orchids, the Pink 
Lady’s Shpper, Cypripedium acaule. 1 came upon it in a wooded 
area between two of the most thickly populated sections in Greens- 
boro. I shall never forget the day—the sun was brilliant, the air 
filled with new smells of all sorts, and I was walking through a but- 
tercup filled meadow collecting oak leaves. The buttercups have 
played a great part in my finding the Lady’s Slippers as they bloom 
each year, for every spring when the buttercups are ripe with pollen 
I know that on the edge of that meadow in a pine glade I can find, 
as I did on that first oak leaf excursion, a colony of the most delicate 
magenta-pink flowers that the human eye can see—the Pink Lady’s 


Slipper. Many other flowers may be as beautiful, but their type of 
beauty is entirely different. Nothing in my mind can rival the 
exquisite veining of the pouch, the stately way the sepals hang, and 
the delicate manner in which the pubescent scape supports the flower. 
Such a plant is the kind that makes one wish to be transferred to the 
days when there were no towns—only the open spaces and wooded 


lands where the Lady’s Slipper rested hidden from the world bear- 
ing the name of the Whip-O-Will’s Shoe. I cannot overrate the 
Cypripedium acaule in any way, for all that I first learned about 
Orchids was learned through direct contact with it. In its blossoms 
! saw the first viscid pollinia that my eyes had ever beheld, and from 


* Winning essay in the contest sponsored by The North Carolina Academy of Science 
for the year 1933. When young Mr. Barksdale wrote the essay he was a senior in the 
Greensboro City High School. North Carolina high school principals who are interested in 
promoting nature study among their pupils by means of this annual essay contest should 
write to Dr. H. R. Totten, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the regulations governing it.—Ep1tTo2 
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its roots I found the real key for determining whether a terrestrial 
plant was or was not an orchid. That orchid root idea was developed 
in the following manner: one day, some time after I had discovered 
the Lady’s Slipper colony, I was transplanting some of these wood- 
land beauties, and, as I took them from the collecting case to put them 
in their new home, my nose caught a strange new odor—slightly faint 
and musky. This find was not of so much significance to me then 
but when I later found the Yellow Lady Slipper, Cypripedium 
pubescens, in an entirely different part of the state under different 
soil conditions possessing that same musky odor, I was forced to 
believe that there was a little something to my theory. 

The Cypripedium pubescens is decidedly rare in Guilford County 
—for that matter I have never seen one in bloom here. My first 
glimpse of this plant was on Sugar Loaf mountain near Henderson- 
ville, N. C. There it grows quite freely, being found on top of the 
mountain, at the foot of the mountain, in rich wood mold, in sandy 
loam—the whole country side seems to be given over to this yellow 
orchid. I don’t mean to imply that it grows as wild onions grows, 
but it is plentiful as orchids are plentiful. The waxy yellow lip with 
its madder purple sepals and spiral petals mounted upon a leafy stem 
of the most unusual shade of green is a picture that challenges any 
artist. In Guilford County there are only about three colonies of the 
Cypripedium pubescens, and all but one of those three are very 
meagre little groups. Seven years ago there was a patch of them in 
the heart of town, but, when Greene street was extended, this clump 
was annihilated. 

Since I have found most of the orchids as they are classified in 
Gray's New Manual of Botany, it will be most logical to take the 
Orchis spectabile next. The Orchis spectabile is of such a wide range 
that few authors do its beauty justice. When I first found this plant 
there were no flowers present, only a pair of highly sheened parallel 
veined leaves ; thus the only way to tell whether it was an orchid or 
not was to smell the roots. It took only a moment for my sensory 
organ to realize that it was encountering an orchid; and just a little 
bit longer for my eyes, by a process of elimination, to determine the 
species at hand. I have since learned that my primitive method of 
scenting an orchid was made possible by certain root fungi, Orcheo- 
myces, that live symbiotically in the orchid root and cause the pres- 
ence of that delicious musky odor. In April in certain rich wooded 
spots (which are few and far between) throughout Guilford County, 
the Showy Orchid is found to reign supreme. The rich orchid-purple 
hood, the clean white, sometimes spotted lip and the short glistening 
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white nectary are enough to entice not only the bee but also the 
flower lovers. These so-called flower lovers along with the herb 
sellers of our mountain sections are rapidly digging out the orchids 
of this state and of other states. The Orchis spectabile is the only 
Orchis that grows in the south (only two being native to this coun- 
try) and can be found in Guilford County from Alamance Church 
on back to Whitsett and on the edges of Alamance County, and from 
Sedgefield back on down to Randolph County. 

Last fall I read an account of the finding of Ponthieu’s orchid, 
Ponthieva racemosa, (a native of Florida) in the sloughs along the 
banks of a certain river in Virginia. This article put a crazy notion 
into my head—that of finding Ponthieu’s orchid here in Guilford 
County. The idea was further encouraged last spring (1932) when 
I found a half a mile of swamp land out near the city pumping station 
quite thickly populated with plants bearing a sort of whorl of highly 
sheened leaves—the kind that are usually found in cormaceous 
orchids. One of the plants was given the old musk odor test and the 
result was positive. Well, I had Ponthieu’s orchid on my mind, and 
I immediately decided that my new find must be Ponthieva racemosa. 
Did not that orchid have a whorl of leaves as did my new find? Did 
not they both dwell in swamps? The supposition was inevitable. 
Then my cause for such thought was further substantiated by the 
fact that Ponthieva did not bloom until August, and the orchid that I 
had found showed no sign of a flower stalk. The only thing to do was 
to wait, and I waited until August. Then one hot afternoon a friend 
and I left for the swamp. She was going to get sphagnum, and | 
to espouse the lovely Ponthieva. The trip was disastrous in all 
respects—the mosquitoes made us feel like we’d been wallowing in 
poison ivy, the sphagnum wasn’t worth two cents, and the Ponthieu’s 
orchid had lost its tropical beauty and appeared to me in the form 
of Habenaria flava. Anyone who has seen the Tubercled Orchid, as 
the Habenaria flava is sometimes called, can well imagine the effect 
it would have upon an aspirant orchid hunter. «The little green 
flowers are no more than three times as large as a pin head in size, 
and the only attractive part in them is the little nipple that is placed in 
the center of the lip so that gnats can’t get in and out of the blossom 
without coming in contact with the pollinia. The flowers were not 
the only things that were different, for the nice whorl of leaves that 
had been present in the spring had grown up from the base and 
presented an entirely different picture. The only possible way that 
I was able to console myself for this unpardonable error was to re- 
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mind myself that I at least was able to tell that the plant was an 
orchid. 

We had found the Habenaria flava in hummocks of the swamp 
and just back of its habitat, on a dry knoll, was an enormous colony 
of Rattlesnake Plantain, Epipactis pubescens. This little orchid is 
very common throughout Guilford County as well as throughout 
North Carolina, and can be found from mid July to August, bearing 
a downy white spike of beautiful flowers. Even after the flower 
spike has gone to seed, the handsomeness of the plant survives in 
the evergreen reticulate-patterned leaves. The Rattlesnake Plantain 
grows all around Greensboro in company with Crane Fly Orchid 
which is equally common. 

The Crane Fly Orchid, Tipularia discolor, is very beautiful as 
well as a very interesting orchid. I first saw it at Piedmont Springs 
and was very anxious to bring some plants home. After I had gotten 
them here, I found a great number of them growing almost at my 
back door. Since that time I have found them in almost every con- 
ceivable wooded spot in Greensboro. In winter they sport a leaf that 
is taffeta green on one side and red on the other. This leaf dies down 
in early summer and is soon replaced by a tall spike of silken madder 
purple flowers. Each flower hangs with the nectar sac pointed 
upward and is said to resemble the Crane Fly of the genus Tipulus. 
The male of this genus is hatched out before the female and at the 
same time that Tipularia discolor burst into blossom. The stranded 
male Tipulus sees the Tipularia blossoms and thinks at once that he 
has found his mate. He rushes to embrace the flower, but upon 
finding that it is not a fly he moves on to the next, and finally the 
poor sap has pollinated the flowers. 

Back of the High School grows the twin brother to the Tipularia, 
the A plectrum hyemale, Putty Root. The common name that I have 
always known for the Aplectrum was Adam-and-Eve. I found a 


plant at Roaring Gap one spring and was trying to make it smell as 
an orchid root should when a mountaineer came up to me and told 
me that the name was Adam-and-Eve. The reason for calling it by 


this name is that each mature plant contains two large corms joined 
by an intermediary stem. One corm is supposed to represent Adam 
and the other Eve and the joining stem represents the manner in 
which they were holding hands when they fled from the garden of 
Eden. The solitary leaf of the Aplectrum does not necessarily die 
down before the coming of the spike of pale purplish flowers in late 
May. Though fairly common to our mountain regions, the Putty 
Root is not common around Greensboro. 
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MODERN HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
The Climax Series 


R. V. D. Magoffin, Editor. LATIN-FIRST YEAR (Magoffin 
and Henry), LATIN-SECOND YEAR (Berry and Lee), LATIN- 
FOURTH YEAR (Burton and Gummere). Give your students 
the opportunity to re-live and enjoy the glorious past 
through the use of these books. 


Becker’s Modern History 


A basal text for courses in Modern History. Also contrib- 
utes in collateral readings to your courses in high school 
Economics and Problems of American Democracy. 


Everyday Economies 


By Janzen and Stephenson. A most practical textbook 
written throughout for the high school student. Prin- 
ciples are approached through the study and understand- 
ing of current economic practices. 
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Guilford County is graced with four different species of Ladies 
Tresses. The commonest of these plants here is the Spiranthes 
Beckii. Now I know that that statement coming from such an 
amateur will be doubted; nevertheless, it is true. Last summer 
(1932) I got a craze to hunt for the Spiranthes Becki, but I had to 
stay in a shop most of the day, and was thus unable to take any field 
trips. Meanwhile I had developed a mania for photographs of 
orchids, and the thought of not having a picture of the Spiranthes 
Becku made matters worse. Nothing could be done about the matter, 
and I was forced to content myself with hunting orchids in a book. 
One afternoon after I had closed the shop I started on my long trip 
homeward with the newspaper in one hand and the orchid book in the 
other. I had read that the Beckii frequented sandy oak loam, and so 
with a child-like expectancy I carefully scrutinized every yard on 
Elm street as I walked along. It was while cutting across Fisher 
park that I came upon a little old twisted stalk of flowers under an 
oak tree. Surely, I thought, this must be a Spiranthes of some 
description. Of course I wanted it to be the Beckii, but there was 
only one way to tell for sure, for the Spiranthes gracilis (which is 
quite abundant in Guilford) has the same twist spike of crystalline- 
like white flowers. The one means of identification was to look at 
the corm—the Becku possess a single spindle, whereas the gracilis 
contains a number of spindles. Well, according to that test I had 
found the Beckti, but there was this flaw: sometimes a young gracilis 
of one spindle might bear blossoms. In order to check that fact I 
had to wait until fall to see the leaves. This I did, and found that [| 
was right the first time—I had found the Beckii in the heart of town. 

I think that the Spiranthes cernua, which grows in wet meadows 
and blossoms in the fall, is undoubtedly the most beautiful of the 
Tresses. Its flowers are fairly large and are borne on thick showy 
spikes—each flower is like a segmented crystal that reflects a mil- 
lion tiny sparkles. The leaves of the cernua are somewhat grass-like 
appearing after the blossom. 

On dry wooded hills of the C— farm down in the southwestern 
part of the county in the same district where the Spiranthes cernua 





abounds, is to be found the Spiranthes ovalis. It is the only one of 
our Spiranthes (of this section) that has its leaf present while blos- 
soming. The oval tresses as they are commonly called do not have 
very pretty flowers. The blossoms are white and twisted a quarter 
of the way around the stalk, which rises from the oval leaf from 
which the plant derives its name. 
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ECONOMIC ILLITERACY 
| MUST GO 
| 


“Junior Business Education has been too much concerned with clerical 
skill training,” says one of this country’s clearest-thinking commercial 
educators. “The new type of junior business education must emphasize, 
instead, the Economics of Business.” 


‘‘GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE’’ SHOWS THE WAY 


“Through the content and accompanying projects of General Business 
Science (Jones, Bertschi, and Holtsclaw), the young adolescent learns 
how to interpret and conform with the customs and practices of modern 
business and how to use business services to further his own and his 
community’s economic welfare. 


General Business Science devotes no time to the development of relatively un- 
important clerical skills for which the young adolescent mind will have almost no 
immediate use, because of the extended period of compulsory education and the 
closing of the doors of business to youth of school age. 

Write our nearest office at once for complete information about the three Parts 
of General Business Science, its project pads, free unit tests and teaching outline 
for a one-, two-, and three semester course. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Books Are Authoritative 

















The Need Now For The Best Aids In 
Teaching Is Greater Than Ever Before 


Classrooms Are Crowded. The Teacher’s Load 
Is Heavier, Which Limits The Time She Can 
Allow For Individual Pupil Attention 


The Iroquois Publishing Company has an unusual list of helpful 
teaching aids. Write us for information regarding Work Books and 
other supplementary materials in: 


For the Grades For the High School 


ARITHMETIC ENGLISH 
GEOGRAPHY FRENCH 
HISTORY HISTORY 
READING MATHEMATICS 
SPELLING SCIENCE 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
ATLANTA OFFICE: 424 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 
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The Habenaria clavellata, which | failed to mention along with 
Habenaria flava, is a little foreigner to our section. He is commonly 
called the Greenwood Orchid and is a lover of a combination of a 
strong acid along with plenty of moisture—in other words he wants 
a sort of sphagnum bog. Guilford has none of those things to offer 
in a big way, and the little orchid is forced to lead a rather unnatural 
life either in rotted pine, as it is found at Sedgefield, or in some moss 
substitute. The leaves are oval and about three in number, and the 
pale green flowers are borne on a bracted stem. The nectar sacs end 
in an abrupt knob and are thus the cause for the sometimes common 
name “Little Club Spur.” 

Last spring I started a drive for the finding of the Pogonia ver- 
ticillata, and it was not long before it was found almost on the side- 
walk at the high school. (The fact must be remembered that the 
high school is built "way out from town.) To me, this is the most 
fascinating of all our wild orchids. It looks more like an insect than 
a flower. The three long lanceolate petals reach ’way out beyond 
the lip and sepals. The lip is a lovely green with purple striations 
on the interior. The two sepals cover an interesting hinged anther. 
which sheds a yellowish pollen. The leaves are five in a whorl two 
thirds of the way up the stem. 

Guilford possesses two colonies, so far as I know, of Liparis 
lilifolia. Why on earth they ever called it lily leaved I cannot see, 
for the two basal leaves are far superior to those of any lily. The 
coloring is of an unusual nile sort of green. The flowers are ar- 
ranged alternately on a square stem. The sex organs appear almost 
naked, the sepals and petals are very thin. The lip is comparatively 
broad and of a rich purplish brown coloring. The first time I saw 
these plants I found two of them growing in the Pink Lady’s Slipper 
Patch of which I first spoke. 

The only true twayblade known here is the Listera Smalli. It is 
a beautiful, but a delicate little plant having two kidney shaped green 
leaves growing outward from the stem horizontally to the ground. 
The little stalk of caramel flowers is very rare—each fragile flower 
has a whitish caramel lip cleft into a pair of rounded oblong lobes. 
The Listera are the plants that have their pollen masses in a sack 
which is ruptured by the visiting insects. There is only one colony 


of the Listera Smallii found here and that one is on the Boy Scout 


reservation. 
In the early fall a very common leafless saprophytic springs into 
being under the title of Autumn Coral Root. This little fellow is 
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100% Mutual—87 Years in Service 


Has paid policy-holders more than 
$900,000,000.00 in dividends, and over 
$3,000,000,000.00 on account of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries since organi- 
zation. Loaned to policy-holders over 
$86,600,000.00 in the year 1930. Over 
$1,890,144,881.00 in assets protect New 
York Life policies. 
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Income Plan, Child’s Educational 
Policy, or the New Modified Endow- 
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rather sallow looking, having a brown stem, and many apparently 
brown flowers. However, under closer inspection, under the binoc- 
ular, the flowers are found to contain many vivid reddish tints. The 
Coral Root, Corallorhiza odontorhiza, is so named for its peculiar 


root which is a coralloid rhizome. This plant is fairly common in 
any pine humus throughout the county. 

The greatest find of all, to me, was made by one of three of us 
who hunt wild flowers. The lucky one found the Hexalectris aphylla 
in the pig lot near her father’s farm. The He-valectris, Crested Coral 
Root, so far as I know, has never been reported from this section. 
It also is saprophytic in nature, and has a large fat rhizome. The 
sepals are yellow with distinct brown striations; the petals contain 
the same definite number of striations; and the lip is yellow with 
white interruptions in the purple line. A pig lot was certainly some 
place for such a rare find to have come from—it was probably just 
luck that the pigs hadn’t taken a nibble before the botanist arrived 
but then even pigs respect an orchid. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


I don’t have any real bibliography because all the books that I 
have used have been those used in identifying plants: Gray’s New 
Manual of Botany, Flora of North Eastern United States by Britton 
and Brown, and Our Wild Orchids by Morris and Eames. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND SCHOOLS 
(Editorial from The Winston-Salem Journal, September 6, 1933) 


Twenty-five million American boys and girls are preparing to enter school 
this fall. The number will be far larger this year than in former years because, 
in addition to the natural increase in the population, the Nation-wide abolition 
of child labor has set free a large number of boys and girls from factory work 
to go to school. Ordinarily this country would rejoice that so many of its 
youth are taking advantage of its educational opportunities. But it is otherwise 
this year. 

School authorities everywhere are compelled to get along with drastically 
reduced budgets. In some States and in some cities the situation is alarming. 
The number of teachers has been reduced. Courses have been dropped. The 
teacher load has been increased greatly. In many ways the efficiency of the 
school systems has been depreciated. Yet, more boys and girls than ever will 
go to school this year. 

If the States and other school operating units do not do better, the only 
recourse is for the Federal Government to take over the schools in much the 
same way it is controlling industry. The Government is doing a great piece of 
work in maintaining the forestry camps where 300,000 young men are being 
given work and excellent training. This work is largely educational. 

Since the Government has released hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls from having to work in industry, it should provide them the opportunity 
for schooling that the States and cities are not providing in adequate manner. 
Adequate educational facilities are as important as roads and other projects for 
which government money is being spent. 
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MULTISTAMP 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


The Portable School Duplicator 


ULTISTAMP allows the teacher to supply im- 

mediately personal copies of quizzes, tests and 
examinations without moving from her desk. Simply 
write, trace, draw or typewrite on the stencil. Snap 
it on to Multistamp and roll off the copies, on any 
grade paper, 40 to 60 a minute. Multistamp allows 
personal supervision of more pupils. It gives pupils 
chance for self-expression. 

Economical to buy. Simple to operate. Inks from 
the inside. GUARANTEED. Used by public schools, 
universities and colleges throughout the country. 

No. 6. The Complete School Printing Plant. In- 
cludes Nos. 1, 3 and 5 Multistamp. With complete 
supplies, all packed in hand steel carrying case. 
Price, $50.00. 

Letter Size. With full complement of supplies. Price, 





fe One-half Letter Size. With complete complement of sup- 
plies. Price, $15.00. 

No. 1. A Complete Rubber Stamp Factory. With full supplies. 
Price, $7.50. 

No. 7. (Prints 7% x 10% inches.) Multistamp Outfits especially 
recommended for class room work with 1 qr. Stencils, 1 Ib. Ink, 
Ink Brush Corrective Fluid Type Kleener, Stylus Pen and Etc., with 
complete instructions. $35.00. 

(Prices f. o. b. Factory) 
Write for Catalog and Samples of Work 


Supplies: State Contract 139. Outfits: State Contract 234. 


THE MULTISTAMP CAROLINA CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL NOTES 


North Carolina College Conference. The thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the North Carolina College Conference will be held at the King 
Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, November 9 and 10. The President of 
the Conference this year is Dr. William H. Frazer, President of 
(Jueens-Chicora College, Charlotte. The program of the meeting 
will be mailed out to the institutions early in October. 


College Attendance. College attendance in the institutions of 
North Carolina seems to be holding up remarkably well, according 
to newspaper reports emanating from the various institutions. It 
seems on the whole that the attendance is off not more than ten per 
cent from last year. Some institutions report registrations equal to 
or in excess of those of last year. 

New Junior College. Oak Ridge Institute, one of the most prom- 
inent preparatory schools of North Carolina under private control, 
this year opened as a junior college. Before the opening date, ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, every available room in the institution’s 
dormitories and in the homes of the village was taken. Several new 
members were added to the faculty in order to take care of the junior 
college work. 

Mount Pleasant Closed. Mount Pleasant Collegiate Institute in 
Cabarrus County, formerly North Carolina College under Lutheran 
auspices, did not open its doors this fall. The development of public 
high schools had caused a great reduction in attendance, and this fact 
coupled with the uncertainty as to future prospects caused the prin- 


~ 


cipal, Colonel G. F. McAllister, to close the institution. Whether 
the closing of this old school which has rendered such conspicuous 


service in the past is to be permanent or only temporary is not clear. 


Rutherford and Weaver Colleges. Rutherford College, in Burke 
County, and Weaver College, in Buncombe County, two junior col- 
ieges under Methodist auspices, have been consolidated and moved to 


Brevard. The old Rutherford College plant has been taken over by 


the Burke County Board of Education. The county school officials 
are undertaking to develop there as junior college under public aus- 
pices and on a self-supporting basis. 
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Instructional Test for 


High Schools 


GENERAL SCIENCE PHYSICS ALGEBRA 
BIOLOGY CHEMISTRY GEOMETRY 


Hundreds of high school teachers are using the results of our 
unit-mastery tests as a basis for well-timed remedial teaching. 
Given at frequent intervals, these tests provide a continuous 
check-up of achievement, thus making possible thorough mas- 
tery through effectively directed review all through the year. 


Send for descriptions of tests in which you are interested 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 424 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta 
North Carolina Representative: T. R. Ray 
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Colleges Provide Bus Transportation. Atlantic Christian College 
at Wilson and Guilford College, reports say, have both instituted bus 
transportation for students as an economy measure. This accom- 
modation enables many students to attend college who otherwise 
would not be able to do so. The Atlantic Christian College bus goes 
as far south as Goldsboro, and the Guilford College bus runs out of 
Greensboro. Reports indicate that both enterprises are successful. 

Dr. Trabue Returns from Leave. Dr. M. R. Trabue returned to 
the University of North Carolina after a leave of absence for the 
past two and one-half years and took up his teaching duties at the 
beginning of the fall quarter. For the first two years Dr. Trabue 
was at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, where he served 
the Unemployment Stabilization Research Organization, and for the 
past half year he was in New York City where he rendered expert 
assistance in the organization of the Adjustment Service. His 
numerous friends are glad to welcome him back to North Carolina. 





Changes in School Administrative Officers—In the Counties. 
A. E. Lee, formerly principal of the Bladenboro School, succeeds 
W. W. Woodhouse in Bladen; Frank L. Wells succeeds A. C. 
Reynolds in Buncombe; E. P. Learly succeeds D. B. Burgess in 
Camden; W. J. Taylor, formerly principal of the Belhaven School, 
succeeds R. H. Backman in Chowan; R. H. Atkinson, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Manteo School, succeeds F. T. Johnson in Dare (Mr. 
Johnson succeeds Mr. Atkinson as principal of the Manteo School) ; 
Jack Messer succeeds Homer Henry in Haywood; D. M. Robinson, 
formerly principal of the Ivy School, succeeds C. M. Blankenship in 
Madison; A. H. Hatsell succeeds B. B. C. Kesler in Onslow; P. G. 
Gallop succeeds H. C. Banks in Pamlico; J. W. Comer succeeds 
E. S. Hendren in Surry; G. C. Bush succeeds J. B. Jones in Tran- 
sylvania; J. W. Wilson, formerly principal of the Goldsboro High 
School, succeeds A. B. Culberson in Wayne; C. B. Eller succeeds 
C. C. Wright in Wilkes. 

Changes in School Administrative O fficers—In the Cities. W. F. 
Warren succeeds F. M. Martin, deceased, in Durham; B. S. Plaxco 
succeeds W. T. Byrd in Glen Alpine; L. J. Perry succeeds F. M. 
Arrowood in Reidsville; J. W. Moore, formerly principal of the 
R. J. Reynolds High School, succeeds R. H. Latham in Winston- 
Salem ; H. F. Munch is acting superintendent in Chapel Hill in place 
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Economize in Your Map 


Equipment 
by 


Using Keystone Map Slides 


At the same time, consider the following advantages 
in the use of map slides: 


They can be varied in size, thus facilitating the study of 
local areas. 


They lend themselves readily to use with large groups. 


They can be used as master maps in the making, on the 
blackboard or on large sheets of paper, of additional 
geography, history, and economic maps. 


They contain only material that can be read from any 
seat in the average classroom or platoon school audi- 


torium. 


They can be easily kept up to date. 


Further Information Furnished on Request 
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Meadville, Penna. 
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of J. Minor Gwynn who is absent on leave pursuing graduate studies 
at Yale. 


North Carolina Radio School. The North Carolina Radio Schools 
under the auspices of the State Department of Public Instruction, 
with Miss Mattie Parrott as Director will begin its broadcasts for 
the year 1933-’34 on October 16. The series of broadcasts from 
Station WPTF, Raleigh, for the fall will run every school day ex- 
cept Friday from October 16 to December 21. The hour will be 
11:30 to 12:00 o’clock. 

District Meetings. The dates and places of the six district meet- 
ings sponsored by the North Carolina Board of Education are as 
follows : 

Western District, Asheville, October 13 and 14; 

North Western District, High Point, October 20 and 21; 

South Piedmont District, Charlotte, October 27 and 28; 

North Central District, Raleigh, November 3 and 4; 

North Eastern District, Wilson, November 10 and 11; 

South Eastern District, Wilmington, November 17 and 18. 


Dr. Noble Goes to Revenue Department. Dr. M. C. S. Noble, 
Jr., Director of Information and Statistics for the State Department 
of Education for the past several years gave up his position with the 
Department of Education in the summer to accept a position in the 
State Department of Revenue. Although Dr. Noble’s numerous . 
friends regret to see him drop out of the educational work, they wish 
for him a full measure of success in the new work he has assumed. 


Personal Mention. R. H. Latham, who resigned the superin- 
tendency of the Winston-Salem City Schools, has been made Lec- 
turer in Education in Duke University. 

L. R. Johnston resigned the Principalship of the High Point City 
High School to accept the Principalship of Hawthorne High School 
in New Jersey. 

Charles W. Phillips resigned the Principalship of the Greensboro 
Senior High School to accept a business position. 

Elmer H. Garinger resigned the Principalship of Central High 
School, Charlotte, to pursue graduate studies at Columbia. 

J. E. Cassell resigned the Principalship at Concord to accept a 
position with a life insurance company. 
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Here are only a few of the losses the schools have sustained. All 
the facts are not available as yet, but enough have been reported to 
show that the losses have been heavy—losses that the school system 
can ill afford to sustain. 


SCHOOL DAYS 
(Continued from page 226) 

Nevertheless Mr. Farley need not fear for the future of public 
education in America. Since the beginning there have been those 
who grudged the education by the State of the children of the poor. 
In good times, however, their protests were limited by their limited 
numbers. Hard times gave them listeners, and won for them tem- 
porarily many supporters. But these Tories who have always opposed 
education and oppose it now will not long remain in leadership of any 
considerable body of Americans. 

Public education in America had its beginnings in times when a 
frugal people maintained frugal schools. Today many Americans are 
complaining of the frills and furbelows in public education. There 
may be such. It would not be strange if there were frills in education 
in a time when even the least well-to-do indulge themselves in lux- 
uries which their forefathers would have regarded as frills and fur- 
belows. It may be that both the schools and the people would be 
better for a return to the philosophy of frugality. Nothing, how- 
ever, would be more contemptible than for a people to demand the 
most frugal education for their children in order that they may con- 


tinue to possess the frills and furbelows of living for themselves. 


When America goes forward from this depression, education will 


go forward. And when the American people deliberately decide as 
a permanent policy that they are too poor to educate the children of 
America properly, then the American people will be right. They will 


be poor, speedily thereafter, not only in purse but in spirit. 
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successful bands throughout the United 
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STORY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


By A. M. Arnett and W. C. Jackson 


While this story of the state, designed for the sixth 
grade, tells the complete story of North Carolina, 
from Raleigh to Roosevelt, the emphasis has been 


placed, as far as possible in writing for children, 


upon social forces and developing ideas of govern- 


ment rather than upon wars and rumors of wars. 
The chapter units are of convenient length, and 
each chapter is followed by a check-up, projects of 
various kinds, and suggested readings—all linking 
the history of the state with the children’s interests 
and with the life of today. Profusely illustrated. 
About 440 pages. Size 5%” x 734”. October 14. 


$1.00. 
Examination copy sent on request 
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